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audience through six lectures on the most interesting liturgical subjects, not to speak 
of a similar number of full hours on the modern Ethiopic liturgy. This is not said 
in disparagement of Episcopalian interest in this direction. It is not altogether to the 
credit of Protestant churches that they lack this interest. For liturgies, however 
official, preserve acts, customs, sacred postures, etc., not reasoned beliefs and theo- 
logical speculations such as are found in the greater part of religious literature, 
ancient and modern. Liturgies and liturgical practices are therefore of great value 
in the study of comparative religion, especially popular, folkloristic religion. In 
Professor Mercer's study of the Ethiopic liturgy the natural Episcopalian interest in 
things liturgical has not obscured greater interest in human history. The study rises 
from a broad basis to points of fine and well-developed detail. Not only the liturgist, 
but also the Rdigionsgeschichtler will therefore find here grist for his mill. Nor need 
the latter be one who confines himself to the history of Christianity; the liturgical 
practices of Islam have lately come much into the foreground and its relations to 
Christian and Jewish practices are at this very moment the subject of lively discussion. 
It is not likely that Islam borrowed much in this respect directly from Ethiopia, but 
a comparison of the type of religious service which appealed to the isolated and on the 
whole rather primitive Abyssinian and that which found favor with the Arab Moslem 
would not be uninteresting and might prove to be of some use. Of course Mercer's 
work would have to be used in such case with some caution and not without careful 
re-investigation here and there; the author himself is conscious of having done pioneer 
work, some of which will need doing over. To the reviewer it has seemed at times 
as though the author had now and then too readily accepted at their face value early 
and less early Christian missionary legends. Further, it was a bit odd to find Baum- 
stark and the Oriens Christianus so little mentioned and made use of in a work of this 
nature by a Ph.D. from Munich. On the whole, however, Professor Mercer's lectures 
will be found to be a useful and usable book by the select few, who will seek infor- 
mation in its pages. 

M. S. 
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Spens, Wnx. Belief and Practice. New York: Longmans, 1915. xii+244 

pages. $1.75. 

This volume consists of lectures delivered at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
in 1914. The purpose is to ascertain the finality, not of theology as a whole, but of 
certain doctrines. Dogma is treated as an inference from experience. The keynote 
of the book is the consequent authority acquired by dogma. Catholic theology 
supplies an unexpectedly reliable map to the spiritual life. Tyrrell's position that 
dogma must control theology is developed and related to the "widest" and "most 
diverse" experience. Through this relation to experience is derived an authority 
none the less forceful though not satisfactory to theologians. The assumption of a 
personal God is necessarily involved in the objectivity of religious experience. Its 
validity is tested in widening experience. The assumption may not possess finality 
and room must be allowed for error. Yet it is authoritative. 

The author holds that Catholic doctrine corresponds closely to religious experience 
in the co-ordinating of which it is exceptionally successful. Catholic ideals are remote 
from the unregenerate instincts of man. The positive values of Protestantism are 
one with Catholicism but, at best, are partial, lacking synthesis. Catholicism is " the 
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best extant synthesis and does cover the main lines of experience," — this, despite the 
fact that its synthesis is not perfect and therefore lacks finality. Since theology must 
be a free consensus, Roman theology with its oracular, final authority must be rejected. 
The Reformation theology rejected too much of experience. Anglican theology 
admits a consensus and permits reconstruction. Its chief peril is opportunism. 

The bulk of the work applies these principles to the controversies relative to the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the Eucharist. The problems of pastoral theology 
that center in the church as an institution are also treated. But the discussion is of 
partial rather than of general interest. 

In fact the interesting element in the discussion is not the insistence upon the 
primacy of Anglican thought but the emphasis laid upon experience as the determinant 
of dogma. The discussion approaches pragmatism though the author repudiates the 
idea. There are times when we fear that the discussion means that whatever is and 
has been is right. Yet Liberalism, Modernism, and Protestantism in general are 
curtly dismissed from consideration. The suggestion of special pleading is constantly 
present. 

W. T. P. 

Cunningham, William. Christianity and Politics. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1915. xi+271 pages. $1.50. 

This volume contains the Lowell Lectures delivered in the autumn of 1914. The 
word "politics" in the title is employed in a broad sense. Archdeacon Cunningham 
has furnished a suggestive and thought-provoking discussion of the ways in which 
Christianity may seek to improve the social, civil, and industrial life of men. 

The first four lectures give an excellent historical survey of the typical theories 
on this point. Catholicism, with its belief in a church-controlled civilization, Anglican- 
ism, in which church and state are merged in one national system of controls, Presby- 
terianism, with its demand for a society organized according to biblical precepts, and 
Independentism, with its insistence on the autonomy of the church, and its denial 
of the right of coercion of conscience, are all discussed, with illuminating citations from 
literature and references to historical occurrences. 

Dr. Cunningham recognizes that the modern state is a secular institution, and 
exists to promote secular ends. What, now, is the social and political duty of the church 
in a secular government ? It is evident from the rambling and somewhat fragmentary 
narrative of the final chapters that it is not possible to give to the church any such 
unified and all-important place as former ages assigned to it. For the most part the 
moral problems of modern society must be analyzed with the aid of a knowledge of 
economics and social principles, and the solutions must rest on an experimental basis. 
The task of Christianity is to inspire lofty ideals, to create the disposition to devote 
one's self to the service of humanity, and to provide an organization for moral and 
religious training. This may seem like a modest task; but in view of the partisan and 
selfish attitude of class interests, it assumes an importance which Dr. Cunningham 
well emphasizes. 

G. B. S. 

Garvie, Alfred E. The Evangelical Type of Christianity. (Manuals for 
Christian Thinkers, No. 20.) London: Charles H. Kelley. 147 pages, is. 
This excellent popular exposition of a term which is so often employed as a kind 

of shibboleth ought to be of real service to many. While Principal Garvie professes 



